





“I have been speaking about Africa, two 
thousand miles of coastline fronting on the 
underside of subjugated Europe. From all 
this we intend to expel the enemy before 
long. But Africa is no halting place. It is not 
a seat, but a springboard. We shall use 
Africa to come to closer grips with the 
enemy.” — Prime Minister WINS TON 

CHURCHILL, in a broad- 
cast on the eve of his 68th 
Birthday. 


For those who will not be Mentally Marooned 











By the time most of you read these words, the first 
anniversary of the Peart Harvor attack will be upon 
us. The U S$ will have completed a year at war. QUOTE 
is little given to retrospect; we lack space for detailed 
analysis of past period. But even pessimists must con- 
cede our relative position is stronger than a year ago. 
At least, we are beginning to realize what we are up 
against. And that is a major accomplishment. For 
the first time, Allied forces hold the initiative. ‘There is, 
of course, vast difference between winning the initiative 
and winning the war (Ask Hitler!) but it is a step in 
that direction. 

A year ago, on this page, we were discussing the early 
phase of the Russian thrust (which we at no time viewed 
as a real offensive). ‘It seems reasonable to assume” 
we said “that Germans have little chance now of getting 
at Caucasian oil this winter.” You can put ditto marks 
under that observation and underscore it for this 
winter. 

‘There is no positive evidence as yet that the present 
Russian effort will terminate in absolute disaster for 
Nazi forces. We count it significant that there are three 
distinct Russian campaigns in progress (with uncon 
firmed reports of a fourth offensive in the making at 
Voronezh). ‘These efforts indicate widespread strength 
of the Red Army; show that it has not been dangerously 
weakened to stage a spectacular Stalingrad offensive 
While spectacular news may come from Russia at any 
time, let’s not discount fact that Stalin’s armies, day by 
day, occupy and harass the enemy, inflicting severe losses 
and allowing no time to recuperate or reorganize. 


ITALY: Of course the country is ripe for revolt. 
The people are tired of war; eager for peace. But if 
revolt is to be anything but abortive mutiny, three es- 
sentials are necessary: smoothly organized opposition 
which reflects popular thought; something to revolt fo, 
and something to revolt with. 

As we have said before, there can be no significant 
revolt without the support of Allied forces. ‘The people 
must be armed before they can make their force felt. 
Hitler can and will police a rebellious Italy. He must 
do so as a protective measure. A popular revolution cen- 
tering about some member of the Royal Family seems 
to us improbable. Although such a move might be at 
tempted covertly by Hitler, in an effort to ease tension. 
it would not reflect popular thought, and probably would 
not permanently avert revolution. 

Mainstay of the underground movement is the Italian 
Socialist party, which derives much of its support from 
labor. This group wants a republican form of gov't 
Whether Allied forces will work with this party remains 


to be seen Although Churchill has taken many jabs at 


Mussolini, he has been significantly silent on any plan 
to co-operate with democratic forces within Italy. 

The German radio this week began broadcasting re- 
ports that Pope Pius might soon make “representations” 





prophesies... 


U-BOAT WAR: We fully expect early in- 
tensification of efforts to destroy Allied ship- 
ping. Hitler has been outfitting great sub- 
marine fleet, which should soon be in action. 


NAZI BOMBING: Full force of luftwaffe 
is not now, and hasn’t been active. Hitler 


has great reserves which will be used—very 
probably on England this winter. 


PROHIBITION: Look for renewed activity 
about mid Jan. marking anniversary of 
Sheppard bill passage. Slim chance in new 
Congress. 


BURMA: Wavell’s troops may move soon 
against Jap strategic points. Re-opening 
Burma Road ultimate objective. 


to belligerent nations against the bombing of civilians. 
This is diabolically clever Nazi plan. If Pope makes 
such plea, at German insistence, and Allies continue 
bombing Italian industrial centers, they count on this ac- 
tion to turn deeply religious Italians against their deliv- 
erers. And if Pope refuses, this may be one of points 
on which Hitler will act to depose Pope Pius and set up 
puppet of his own choosing. 


FRANCE: While there can be no positive proof that 
Petain, a Nazi prisoner, backs Darlan in his action in 
Africa, the assumption is a reasonable one. It would 
account for the ease with which the Admiral accom- 
plished his objectives in French African territory. It 
would also indicate why Darlan was so readily accepted 
by Allied commanders. As we suggested last week, 
Darlan is “playing for keeps” in his assumption of pow- 
er. He will undoubtedly be a permanent force in the 
future of France. 


SPAIN: The Nat'l Communists, underground revo 
lutionary group, are reported stirring up trouble as pro 
test against France’s neutrality. May be Nazi-inspired. 
We'll see what happens. 


...+— We could still 
use that good 5-cent 
cigar—taz included! a Seer va 


Publisher. 


















“No one will go hungry or without 
the other means of livelihood in any 
territory occupied by the United Na- 
" tions, if it is humanly within our pow- 
ers to make the necessary supplies 
available to them. Weapons will also 
be supplied to the peoples of these ter- 
ritories, to hasten the defeat of the 
Axis.”—President ROosEVELT, in a re- 
cent statement to the press. 

“I’a rather have my actors at sword’s 
points than in love with each other, 
when we film the kissing scenes. 
Lovers think they know more about 
kissing than the director does. They 
follow their own inclinations, and 
don’t keep their minds on their work.” 
—Tim WHELAN, RKO director, com- 
menting on point that Victor Mature 
and Lucille Ball, who perform oscula- 
tory chores in Seven Days’ Leave cor- 


2 e dially dislike each other. 
ti ” 


“Ow-w--w, you’ve killed Santa’s 
Dancer and Prancer!”—Anguished cry 
of little Moxire LEverRNrER, when her 
uncle returned from northern Michi- 
gan with two slain deer, tied to the 
car. 

“I make it a rule not to prophesy 
about battles before they are fought.” 
—WINSTON CHURCHILL. 

“ ” 
“When one takes the dinner jacket 
from this Briton one finds the primi- 
’ tive barbarian Briton of the past, who 
was so thoroughly thrashed by vic- 
torious Caesar.”— BENITO MUSSOLINI, 
referring to Prime Minister Churchill. 
“ ” 

“I am not fighting for a quart of 
milk for every Hottentot, or for a TVA 
on the Danube, or for governmental 
handouts of free Utopia.” — W. P. 
WITHEROW, president, Nat’l Ass’n of 
Mfgrs. 


Clete 


“He Who Never Quotes, is Never Quoted”—-Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


May we 


CLeote 


you on that? 





“The war outlook is now the bright- 
est in three years. .. The U S Navy 
is larger and more powerful now than 
it was on the day before Pearl Harbor.” 
—FrRaNK KNox, Sec’y of Navy. 


“e ” 


“Let ’em try to make 240 dozen 
doughnuts without sugar!” — JANE 
WatsH, dietitian, Curtiss-Wright Co, 
comparing her rationing troubles with 
those of average housewife. 


“ ” 


“For centuries it has been customary 
to dedicate cemeteries and monuments 
to the dead. Today we meet here to 
dedicate a new house of hope for the 
living.”—Vice-President WaLLace, ded- 
icating Chicago’s Intensive Treatment 
Center. 


“ ” 


“I have tried as hard as I can to 
get more essential materials for agri- 
culture. I am going to keep on trying.” 
—CLAUDE R. WicKarD, Sec’y of Agricul- 
cure, emphasizing need for more farm 
machinery. 

‘Ty ” 

“The people of the U S—not Frank 
Hague—will select their next Presi- 
dent.” — Reported comment of Gov 
Cuas Epison, of N J, when told that 
Mayor Hague would proffer him Pres- 
idency if he’d “stop fighting Hague 
machine and play ball.” 








“We predict that the war will be 
over by the fall of 1943”—An under- 
ground report from Austria, made 
public by Archduke Orto, now in U S. 

“ ” 

“Sir, they all have hero stories.”— 
Response of a nurse, returning with 
94 injured men from North Africa, 
when asked if she had heard any 
“hero stories.” 

“ ”? 

“The Germans think that starving 
men will sell-their liberty for food. The 
United Nations ask no man to choose 
between liberty and food. The patrio- 
tism and productivity of American 
farmers make it possible to offer both.” 
—M. CLirrorD TOWNSEND, Agricultural 
Adjustment Administrator. 

it ” 

“We have new proof of American 
hypocricy. Their War Dep’t has de- 
cided to distribute Bibles to all Ameri- 
can soldiers. This foolish attempt to 
confer dignity on their war is doomed 
to failure, because it is only the Ne- 
groes who read the Bible in the U S.” 
—Italian broadcast from Rome. 

“ ” 

“I believe that Americans are en- 
titled to know everything that the 
enemy knows.”—ELMER Davis, director, 
Owl. 

“There has been too much bickering 
between the man who eats in the 
kitchen and management.”—Wm JEF- 
FERS, Rubber Administrator. 

“ ” 

“I'll bet the cannibal natives are 
wondering why we're killing so many 
Japs. They know we can’t possibly eat 
all of them.”—Osa JoHNsoN, explorer. 

“é ” 

“A sad sight, indeed, for a hard- 
working hen.”—GLEN TILLINGHAST, de- 
scribing highway accident which 
scrambled 6120 eggs. 
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Another Hitler Headache 
An EDITORIAL 


Adolf Hitler frowned in perplexity as 
he read this dispatch: 

“Gen. Eisenhower made a hazardous 
landing in a Flying Fortress. .. . “The 
General’s up there,’ said Chief of Staff 
Brig. Gen. Gruenther, as he ran to the 
signal room to send radio instruc- 
tions. . . . The pilot, Lieut. A. E. Aench- 
hacker, brought the plane down per- 
fectly on the headquarters’ tiny field 
after dark.” 

“Why, Hermann, those are Ger- 
mans,” shouts der Fuehrer. “They 
can’t be fighting us!” 

Wrong again, Adolf. They may have 
German names but they are loyal and 
very competent Americans, as you will 
soon discover. They are of the same 
breed as Lieut. Gen. Walter Krueger 
and Maj. Gen. Carl Spaatz. They have 
no kinship with any of your kind. 

You never saw, as we did in World 
War I, a German-born mother in 
Pittsburg, whose eyes did not dry until 
her three stalwart sons in the Army 
came back safe and sound. “It is very 
sad,” she would say, “that they must 
fight their cousins, but they were born 
here, this is their country and it is 
right they should defend it.” This 
Niobe symbolized millions of Ameri- 
can parents of German extraction. 

You will never understand this, 
Adolf, for you believe in forms of op- 
pression and repression far more se- 
vere than those from which the an- 
cestors of these splendid Americans 
fled to a land that dignifies the human 
soul and body and mind. 

A few of your countrymen have 
come here lately either as your agents 
or as sympathizers with your ideology. 
The FBI is taking care of them. Your 
propaganda cannot corrupt Americans 
of German blood, whose kinship is 
with Goethe, Schiller and Lessing. 
They are as much a part of us as John 
Smith and Tom Brown. 

This is THER country, which they 
fought to found and to preserve and 
are now fighting you to defend—Con- 
densed from Detroit Free Press. 


Clube 
BOOKS 


“It’s a society murder mystery. It tells 
on page 1 who killed her, and devotes 
the other 349 pages to describing what 
the houseguests wore.”—Cartoon cap- 
tion, Saturday Review of Literature, 
11-21-42. 


BUREAUCRACY 

A Washington fuel oil distributor 
was advised of certain minor errors in 
filling out a form and told to come to 
headquarters. There he found an of- 
ficial with mimeographed forms three 
ft high on the desk. The official took 
the top two sheets off the pile and 
handed them to the dealer, saying: 

“If I was running this business, I 
would help you fill out these forms 
and we would have the job done in 
two minutes. But this is Washington. 

“So you must take the forms down 
to the end of the hall, about a block 
south; there you will find a man who 
will help you fill them out. Then you 
must bring them back to me, and I 
must see if they are correct. 

“But you must not hand them to 
me. Take them home and mail then 
to me. The regulations say I must 
have a postmarked envelope accom- 
panying the forms. 

“It’s crazy, but that’s the way we do 
it.” 

Sic semper gloria Washingtonis. 
There is no simple step of business 
that the gov’t cannot make compli- 
cated; no progress that red tape can- 
not clog.—Pavut Matton, in his syndi- 
cated column, Behind The News. 


CENSORSHIP 


A member of the Fighting French 
forces in England recently rec’d a let- 
ter from a friend in France. The 
missive denounced Laval, ending with: 
“I am afraid this letter never will pass 
the censor.” The censor penned the 
notation: “I am exactly of the same 
opinion.” 


CHANGING WORLD 

Hotel proprietors have their hands 
full these days. One of their particu- 
lar difficulties has been the use of 
face towels to wipe off lip rouge. It 
leaves an indelible stain that no laun- 
dering can remove. 

Now comes an added headache with 
the hosiery shortage. The leg-paint- 
ing fad plays the deuce with uphol- 
stery and bed linen. The leg camou- 
flage rubs off, and again laundering 
doesn’t remove the stain. Mine host 
tears his hair in fury and frustration. 
New times, new problems!—G.-E. News 
Graphic, house magazine of General 
Electric. 


CO-ORDINATOR 


Rabbi Gerstenfeld, recently address- 
ing the Washington Rotary Club, gave 
this definition: “A co-ordinator is a 
man who brings organized chaos out 
of regimented confusion.” 


CORRESPONDENCE 


More than 150,000 letters go to Mrs. 
Roosevelt every year. Of that number, 
she answers about 500 personally; 
signs some 20,000. 

So that letters from relatives and 
close personal friends may reach her 
unopened, sample envelopes addressed 
to her by those persons are kept in a 
special file in the White House. Clerks 
familiarize themselves with the hand- 
writing on those envelopes and when 
a similarly addressed envelope comes 
from a correspondent it goes to Mrs. 
Roosevelt without being opened.—Cur- 
tis Courier, 12-42. 





Ambition 


Sometime I'd like to meet the man 
Who's fortunate enough to be 
The first to board a bus or car 
That’s crowded when it gets to 
me. —Lynn Goopwin, Liberty. 











EXACTING 


The hired girl had been sent to the 
brook for a pail of water, but instead 
of “fetching” she stood gazing at the 
stream apparently, lost in thought. 

“What’s she waiting for?” queried 
her mistress. 

“Dunno,” replied the husband, “per- 
haps she hasn’t seen a pailful she likes 
yet.” 

Too many of us, like that hired girl, 
are wasting precious time, postponing 
action while we wait for the ideal 
combination of circumstances that will 
never come to pass in this imperfect 
world.—Pavut SpeicHer, The Peninsular 
Light, 11-’42. 


FAITH 


If you fear that you will have an 
accident, you generally do. If you are 
afraid that your indisposition will end 
in grave illness, it often does. But— 
and this is the place where you can 
beat the pessimist—that power of con- 
viction works both ways. Believe in 
God with all your heart; trust Him to 
make all things come out right for you 
—and in the long run they will— 
GRENVILLE KLEISER, “Wholesome Op- 
timism,” Signs of The Times, 10-20-'42. 
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Danger: Saboteurs Working 


MiIcHAEL SAYERS and ALBERT E. Kaun, two American journalists, have written 
a remarkable book called “Sabotage! The Secret War Against America” (Harper, 


$2.50). 


Not only do the authors expose physical sabotage; they also present, for 


the first time, the full story of how the Axis has devised and is using the en- 
tirely new weapon—psychological sabotage. - 


We condensé here the spectacular story of 


‘Count” Anastasc Andreivitch 


Vonsiatsky, American leader of the Japanese-controlled White Russian fascists: 


About sixty miles from Hartford. 
Conn., the town of Thompson is hid- 
den away among gently rolling hills. 
The town is so small that most maps 
fail to mention its name. Driving on 
State Highway 193, you are thru the 
hamlet before you have noticed the 
little cluster of houses and the quaint 
old Inn. The only thing about 
Thompson that might impress you is 
the quiet, peaceful atmosphere. Yet, 
unknown to its residents, this town 
has for years been a center of inter- 
national intrigue; a rendezvous for 
notorious spies, saboteurs and assas- 
sins. 


Millionaire Saboteur 


Thompson, Conn is the site of the 
Ream estate, where Vonsiatsky, ex- 
Czarist officer and agent of the Japa- 
nese High Command made his head- 
quarters. A tall, powerfully built man 
with a sullen, handsome face, the 
bogus “Count” made a deep impres- 
sion on rich, middle-aged divorcee, 
Mrs. Stephens, nee Marion Ream, 
when she met him in Paris in 1921. 
Mrs. Marion Buckingham Ream 
Stephens had inherited one-seventh of 
the $40 million Ream fortune in Chi- 
cago. She helped the penniless Rus- 
sian to come to the U S; married him. 
He was 23, she was 45. The “Count” 
would hardly have told his bride that 
his diary contained a record of kid- 
nappings and torture-killings in which 
he had participated in Russia. 


Thus Anastase Vonsiatsky, in the 
early 1920’s became an American citi- 
zen, took up residence at his wife’s 
estate in Conn. Her millions inspired 
grandiose dreams. In August 1933, 
Vonsiatsky founded “Russian Nat’ 
Fascist Revolutionary Party” with 
headquarters at Ream estate, himself 
as leader and Hitler’s swastika as of- 
ficial emblem. At the same time, work- 
ing closely with Japanese and German 
gov’ts, he financed smuggling of sabo- 
teurs and spies into Soviet Russia. 


At his American headquarters in 
Thompson, Conn, Vonsiatsky set up a 
private arsenal of rifles, machine guns, 
tear gas grenades and other military 
equipment. Scores of uniformed 


swastika-wearing young men were 
soon receiving military training on the 
grounds. The estate was guarded night 
and day by huge, savage dogs. 

The Russian fascist leader was in 
constant communication with such 
Americans as William Dudley Pelley, 
chief of the Silver Shirts; Robert Ed- 
ward Edmondson, key anti-Semitic 
pamphleteer. When Father Coughlin 
began to assume prominence, Von- 
siatsky immediately got in touch with 
him. Material from Social Justice 
was republished in The Fascist, issued 
by “Count” Vonsiatsky. Scarcely a 
week passed without important Japa- 
nese, German or Italian functionaries 
visiting Thompson, Conn. 

From the outset, Tokio was inter- 
ested in the fascist White Russian 
movement in the U S, and particularly 
in Vonsiatsky’s Party. In May, 1934, 
Vonsiatsky went to Tokio to confer 
with Japanese militarists; continued 
on to Berlin, where he met with Al- 
fred Rosenberg, Dr. Goebbels, mem- 
bers of Military Intelligence of the 
German High Command. 

The Jap Plot 

Shortly before Japan attacked U S, 
a clandestine meeting was held in Chi- 
cago. Present were G. Wilhelm Kunze, 
then head of German-American Bund; 
Otto Willumeit, head of Chicago di- 
vision of the Bund; Father Aleksi 
Pelypenko, a Ukranian priest, and 
“Count” Vonsiatsky. Future plans for 
espionage-sabotage were discussed. 
Vonsiatsky was asked to help finance 
work of Nazi agents in U 8S. He gave 
$2800 in cash as down payment, on 
“guarantee” that Berlin would give 
him high post in Russia when Nazi 
armies had crushed Soviet Union. 

Father Pelypenko was sent to Wash- 
ington to report to Japanese Military 
Attache; given the calling card of a 
Japanese general, as means of identi- 
fying himself. But something hap- 
pened in the case of Pelypenko that 
Vonsiatsky and the Japanese had not 
reckoned on. The Ukranian priest re- 
ported to the FBI all he knew about 
Vonsiatsky. . . 





War Production Picks Up: What's 
the production picture? How are we 
doing? According to survey by Steel 


(11-24-’42) we're doing pretty well. 
Armament production has quadrupled 
since Pearl Harbor. Auto industry 
shipped $3% billion war material first 
10 mos this year; now producing at 
50 per cent greater than peacetime 
peak. Machine tool industry will have 
$1% billion year, sixty-three times 
value of its product a decade ago. 

United nations now turn out 
131,000,000 tons ingots annually— 
89,000,000 from American mills — 
against Axis capacity of 61,000,000 tons. 

Durable civilian goods plants in U 8 
are estimated 91 per cent converted to 
war production. 


“ ” 


How About Gasoline?—“First you 
get an ‘A’ card for 4 gals a wk. This 
4 gals is used in trips to the local ra- 
tioning board to get, fill out and 
justify the issuance of a ‘B’, ‘C’ or ‘S’ 
card.” Thus Ken Ctovup, editor of 
Jobber Topics jocosely views “This Gas 
Rationing Business” in an editorial, 
(11-’42). Soberly, he concludes that a 
revision in sales routine is probable. 
Missionary work or “just making the 
route” is out. Some means to contact 
accounts far from home base must be 
found. Busses, street cars, etc., will be 
used. But point is that a revision in 
thinking and procedure is inevitable. 


“c ” 


Dehydrated Foods — The new in- 
dustry isn’t just a “war baby,” due to 
fold when peace comes. American Ex- 
porter, in a survey (11-’42) forsees per- 
manent place; great possibilities. Many 
products will be processed, sold to 
housewives in denydrated form. Meat, 
especially, has great possibilities. Tech- 
nicians have exposed dehydrated beef 
to temperature of 110 degrees for 4 
wks without spoilage; have inoculated 
it with deadly organisms, which de- 
teriorated or remained dormant. 
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News of the New 


HOUSING—Postwar possibilities in 
heating and ventilating are demon- 
strated at Meadowbrook, Chicago sub- 
urb, where seven new residences are 
equipped with solar or radiant heat- 
ing; louvre ventilation. 

Solar heat (warmth rec’d from sun’s 
rays) was exhibited in “House of To- 
morrow” at Chicago’s Century of Pro- 
gress exhibition; has since been used 
quite extensively thruout country. 
Radiant heat is new form of old tech- 
nique. Consists of warm-air ducts, 
every 2 ft, embedded in concrete be- 
neath floor. Thus, in effect, making 
entire floor a huge radiator; warming 
walls and ceiling to approx same tem- 
perature as floor. Romans thus warmed 
their villas; Chinese have used idea 
for 4,000 yrs. Advantages: absence of 
cool air currents across floor; less dust 
and dirt on walls and ceiling; absence 
of radiators and air ducts. 

With louvre venuitilation, glass in 
windows -is tightly sealed. All ventila- 
tion is thru louvres below the windows. 
Allows complete ventilation without 
fear of rain or wind damage. With all 
shades drawn, there’s still perfect cir- 


culation of air. Eliminates window 
screens. 
“ ” 
INVENTION — Army — Inter- 


rogated on their desires at this festive 
Holiday season, soldiers declare one 
thing they really want hasn’t yet been 
invented—a pocket-size instantaneous 
water heater for the early morning 
shave! 


“ ” 


PHOTOGRAPHY — Dr. Walter O. 
Snelling, research director for Trojan 
Powder Co has made a discovery—but 
isn’t particularly excited about it. He 
reports that, oddly enough, TNT can 
be used as a light-sensitive coating for 
paper; is exhibiting a photograph pro- 
duced with TNT instead of usual sil- 
ver salts. Dr. Snelling doesn’t expect 
his alternative to be widely used in 
photographic field. Importance of ex- 
periment is in information it provides 
about handling the explosive. 

“ ” 

SCIENCE—Drs. have long suspected 
infantile paralysis infection may enter 
body thru mouth in pre-paralytic stage. 
Dr Harold K Faber, Stanford U school 
of medicine reports substantiation of 
theory in Science (11-’42). Since mouth 
is first surface exposed to contamin- 
ated food and drink, Faber discovery 
may lead to special precautions in 
time of epidemic. 


IMAGINATION 
The Hollywood producer leaves 
nothing to the imagination. ‘Cause 


why? An audience might begin to 
think—then where would he be?— 
Heppa Hopper, in her syndicated mo- 
tion picture column. 


LAW 


“Going to law is losing a cow for 
the sake of a cat.”—Chinese Proverb 
quo'ed in Good Business, 12-’42. 





Cheerio 


This is my text: 
Don’t let your fears 
About the next 
One hundred years 
Discourage you from smiling now 
Occasionally, anyhow! 
—W. E. FARBSTEIN, Ladies’ 
Journal. 


Home 











MUSIC—Instruction 


What constitutes a good music 
teacher? First, a good teacher creates 
in a child a love of music and a joy 
in its performance. No matter how 
accurately she presents the facts of 
music, if she kills the joy of it, she is 
a failure. 

To teach is to inspire. We do not 
pour knowledge into the child; we 
stimulate and draw out what is in- 
herently there. The child must do the 
work. The teacher can only guide, 
and in guiding make the path so allur- 
ing that his one desire is to follow.— 
EstHer CavupiLtt, “My Child is Not 
Musical,” American Home, 11-’42. 


PRODUCTION—Incentive 


American factory workers are not 
turning on the steam because they 
hate Hitler and all he stands for. The 
majority of workers don’t know why 
we are fighting this war. The appeal 
to “crush Hitlerism” doesn’t get a 
tumble. One appeal sends more ships 
down the ways, more planes into the 
skies, more bombs smashing into Nazi 
factories than all other appeals put 
together. That is the appeal to the 
individual worker to HELP someone he 
knows in the armed forces. 


Tag an appeal to news of a neigh- 
bor killed in action, and sparks fly 
thick and fast. All the high-sounding 
save-the-world pleas can’t compare.— 
From a house magazine of York Com- 
position Co, York, Pa. 
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With nation-wide gas rationing, ve- 
hicle taking becomes federal offense. 
Sociologists interested to observe re- 
straining effect on tough youngster 
who “borrows” a buggy for a binge. 

Confirming Quote forecast of some 
months ago (when much “scare” copy 
was evident in public prints) venereal 
disease rate in both Army and Navy 
is now lowest in history. Army rate 
is 30 per cent lower than at end of 
last war; has shown decline each 
month of ’42. 

So sorry—but there’s no truth in 
rumor that Uncle Sam _ approves 
chain letters with defense stamp angle. 
To Post Office Dep’t att chain-letters 
are evil. 

Unionists, who have long gunned for 
Henry Luce, publisher of Time, Life, 
Fortune, because of open-shop policy, 
are circulating this jingle: “Time will 
grace my library table when it bears 
the union label.” 

Standard & Poor’s current survey of 
motion picture and amusement indus- 
tries is rosy reading. They show $200 
million gain in box-office receipts for 
this year over 1941, which totaled 
$1,100,000,000. Average weekly atten- 
dance at movies now around 100 mil- 
lion. 

Delivery of soldier mail in Pacific 
areas is improving. It was pretty bad 
for awhile. One historic mail-call dur- 
ing the heavy fighting in Burma yield- 
ed a single letter. It was a form, ad- 
dressed to a Texas soldier, warning 
that if he didn’t pay his premium the 
insurance policy on his car would be 
cancelled. ° 

For what it may be worth, we give 
you the deduction that conscientious 
objectors tend toward the “lean and 
hungry look”. A Protestant Voice cor- 
respondent reports that at the recent 
Fellowship of Reconcilliation conven- 
tion at Chicago, there was hardly a 
“bay window” among the 400 delegates. 

Correspondent clips this from one 
of those “lonely-heart” papers: “I’m 
short, fat, broke and 4F.” 
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SPIRIT 

Is there anything worse than war? 
I once thought not. But fortunately 
for my peace of mind—one can pay 
too highly for peace of mind—I was 
driven, during the weeks after Munich, 
to reflect that if a man is also a 
spirit, as the least arrogant human 
opinion asserts, then he must be in 
danger as a spirit equally as a creature 
loving the sun, wine, books, dog-racing. 
The cruelties the Nazis practise on 
Poles, Czechs, Jews, in the name of 
racial jealousy, and on their own coun- 
trymen in the name of order, may be 
carried to the point of inflicting mortal 
injury on the human spirit. After the 
triumph of this terrible creed human- 
ity might be reduced to the level of 
the mindless Nazi slave, then to the 
lower level of the Nazi master, then to 
become an animal abandoned by God. 
—Storm JAMESON, in an introduction 
to the book, London Calling (Harper). 


In the Twentieth Century war 
will be dead, the scaffold will be 
dead, hatred will be dead, frontier 
boundaries will be dead, dogmas 
will be dead; man will live. He 
will possess something higher than 


all these—a great country, the 
whole earth, and a great hope, the 
whole heaven.—Victor Huco. 














VIRTUE—Reward 


Once upon a time I knew a queer 
sort of bird who thought that it paid 
to be decent, to play fair, to love his 
fellows, to laugh at misfortune, to seek 
happiness through bringing it into the 
lives of others. And don’t you know, 
he actually was successful and happy 
and contented!—JEROME FLEISCHMAN, 
Good Business, 12-’42. 


WAR—Cost 


The Fighting French delegation in 
Washington said recently that every 
day of occupation by the Germans 
costs France enough: 

To pay a yearly salary to 20,000 un- 
skilled workers in France; 

Or, to build 2,500 modern workmen’s 
homes; 


American Scene 


K P for Society 
HELEN VAN Hoy SMITH 


The opening of the 1942-’43 season 
at Palm Eeach sees social butterflies 
transformed into wheel horses and the 
favorite resort mode, a Red Cross uni- 
form. Former Glamor Girl Gloria 
Baker Topping sweeps up cigaret. butts 
in the Volunteers for Victory canteen, 
while Mrs. Aksel C. P. Wichfeld, the 
former Fifi Widener, has learned to 
wash a pie pan. Others have been in- 
ducted into the gentle art of opening 
a can without a casualty. 


Palm Beach has been accused of 
nourishing a stuffed shirt attitude, but 
this war has proven that this is a 
fallacy. Not a single brass hat may be 
found in the canteen or beach casino 


operated by the socially prominent ° 


“volunteers:.” Only private soldiers are 
welcomed, and their money isn’t any 
good either. A nickel for the use of a 
towel is the only charge made at the 
beach casino, and if the soldier brings 
his own towel he may go bathing and 
have the use of a locker “for free.” 
At the canteen he is served by women 
who have stepped directly out of the 
social register of New York, Chicago, 
Detroit, and Philadelphia. 


Mrs George Alexander McKinlock of 








“, .. of pleasures past” 

All day long Miami Beach streets 
echo the sound of marching feet. 

Yesterday Miami Beach was of 
gay renown. Today it is under dic- 
tatorship of a brigadier general. 
The army has taken possession of 
the city’s streets, courts, parks, 
playgrounds and golf fields. They 
have requisitioned business build- 
ings, taken theatres for class rooms 
and restaurants for mess halls. 

Recreation at Miami Beach gone; 
spectacular night lighting curtained, 
street traffic rerouted, military po- 
lice in place of municipal patrol- 
men. Where once was life, love and 
laughter, we view a ghostly darken- 
ed beach fronting a nightly city of 
Gloom. A few brief days of mili- 
tarization marked the passing of a 
once gay and happy city—Lie 
Harcer, The Vagabond. 











Chicago, who arrived in October, is 
one of the prime movers in V. for V. 
and civilian defense activities. Young 
Mrs. Orville E. Babcock Jr., whose hus- 
band is in the army, has been working 
at the canteen all summer.—Chicago 
Tribune. 








Or, to build 80 miles of railway line, 


complete with signals, bridges, and 
stations; 

Or, to buy 150 locomotives. 

The daily cost of occupation to 


France is 300,000,000 francs, or $7,500,- 
000. The cost of every hour of occupa- 
tion is enough to support 500 French 
families of three people for a whole 
year. 


WORKERS—Value 


We do not hire men’s bodies, we hire 
their minds and ability to think—and 
their loyalty. 

We want their interest and enthus- 
iasm—and we want their spirit. 

That is what we are striving to get. 
We dislike to hear men say they have 
so many “hands” working for them. 
We want not only hands working for 
us, we wants hearts and good will. — 
Trumbull Cheer. 


WORDS 


Boys flying kites 

Let out their white-winged birds, 

And draw them back with ease; 

It is not so with words. 
—Trained Men, 10-'42. 


WISDOM 


The wise carry their knowledge as 
they do their watches, not for display, 
but for their own use. 


W AR—Weapons 


The most deadly combat plane at 
present is the Flying Fortress, mainly 
because it can shoot in more direc- 
tions than any other aircraft. It is 
considered to be a match for three 
medium bombers, 10 pursuit ships, or 
one Jap communique—Sgt Harry 
Brown, “Icarus Had a Slingshot,” 
Yank, 12-2-’42. 
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The Ant is a Fraud 


Mark TWAIN 





This delightful bit of foolery, which 
we must, with regret, cut to the mar- 
row, is lifted from A Tramp Abroad, 
published in 1879. Written in the 
author’s 44th year, this work has been 
overshadowed by some of the later 
Clemens books. It’s well worth re- 
reading. 





During many summers, now, I have 
watched the ant when I ought to 
have been in better business, and 1 
have not yet come across a living ant 
that seemed to have any more sense 
than a dead one. 


I refer to the ordinary ant, of course, 
I have had no experience with those 
wonderful Swiss and African ones 
which vote, keep drilled armies, hold 
slaves, and dispute about religion. . . 

Science has recently dicovered that 
the ant does not lay up anything for 
winter use. This will knock him out 
of literature, to some extent. He does 
not work, except when people are look- 
ing, and only then when the observer 
has a green, naturalistic look, and 
seems to be taking notes. This 
amounts to deception, and will injure 
him for the Sunday-schools. He has 
not judgment enough to know what 
is good to eat from what isn’t. This 
amounts to ignorance and will impair 
the world’s respect for him. He can- 
not stroll around a stump and find 
his way home again. This amounts 
to idiocy, and once the damaging fact 
is established, thoughtful people will 
cease to look up to him, the sentimen- 
tal will cease to fondle him. His 
vaunted industry is but a vanity and 
of no effect, since he never gets home 
with anything he starts with. This 
disposes of the last remnant of his 
reputation and wholly destroys his 
main usefulness as a moral agent, 
since it will make the sluggard hesi- 
tate to go to him any more. It is 
strange, beyond comprehension, that 
so manifest a humbug as the ant has 
been able to fool so many nations and 
keep it up so many ages without being 
found out. 


(Sood Stories 


YOU CAN USE... 


A lanky lieutenant at Ft. Dupont, 
Del appealed to the regimental com- 
mander to make the men stop calling 
him “Legs.” 

“T’ll be glad to oblige” said the col- 
onel gravely, “if you will get the regi- 
ment to stop calling me ‘Baldy.’ ”— 
Yank. 








“I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE” 
SYDNEY GREENBIE 
Traveler, Author, Journalist 


As a youngster, roaming the Pa- 
cific during the last War, before 
America entered, I was making my 
way on foot through New Zealand. 
I arrived in Dunedin on the invita- 
tion of a New Zealand friend who 
wanted me to be present at his 
wedding. There I was greeted by a 
detective who very nicely asked me 
to come to headquarters as the au- 
thorities wanted to examine the 
films I had been taking. When the 
authorities had finished examin- 
ing every film, and dismissed me 
apologetically, I said: 

“You know, you New Zealanders 
are a funny lot.” 

“Funny?” said the = startled 
officer. “What do you mean?” 

“Well,” I answered leisurely, “I 
have been in New Zealand a year. 
I have taken many pictures. And 
now you ask me to come in to ex- 
amine my catch. You are quite 
right. In war time, one cannot be 
too careful. You must protect your 
long coast line against being 
photographed for enemy purposes. 

“But,” I drawled amiably along, “if 
you went into any one of your sta- 
tionery shops, you could buy post 
cards of scenes and shorelines any- 
where in New Zeland. And,” I 
added, looking slyly at him, “if you 
took the trouble to look down be- 
low the colored pictures, you would 
see that these post cards were 
MADE IN GERMANY.” 


He exploded in laughter. “Yes, 
we are indeed a funny people.” 


They’re telling an amusing story of 
a group of Polish sailors assigned to 
a British destroyer. The destroyer 
rammed and sank a Nazi submarine. 
The captain of the British vessel or- 
dered his crew to pick up the Nazis 
who were floating about. 


As the rescue proceeded, the officer 
was surprised at the great number 
hauled aboard. Presently he discov- 
ered the reason: As English sailors 
pulled the Nazis out of the water on 
one side, the Poles on the other side 
were dumping them overboard! 


WISECRACKS 
of the Week 


A young man’s hardest problem 
is to find a girl attractive enough 
to please him, and dumb enough 
to like him.—Dorsey Digest. 


Bureaus: Organizations main- 
tained in Washington to file one 
another’s carbon copies.—Detroit 
Free-Press. 


For the Fuehrer’s tombstone: 
‘This is my last territorial de- 
mand.”—SENATOR SOAPER. 


“ ” 


Preserve the new deal, Mr. Pres- 
ident. To preserve means to can 
and lay on a shelf till needed.— 
ROBERT QUILLEN. 











“Your wife used to be terribly nerv- 
ous. Now she’s as cool and composed 
as a cucumber. What cured her?” 

“The doctor did. He told her that 
her kind of nervousness was the nat- 
ural result of advancing age.” 


—Oral Hygiene. 


“Now that I’m going to marry Alice, 
there’s one thing I would like to get 
off my chest.” 

“What's that?” 

“A tatooed heart with the name 
Anne on it.”—Scholastic. 





